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PLAY AT RECESS. 

Here are some boys at play. I think 
they have gone out of school at recess, 
for they have no hats on. They have 
gone almost out of sight of the school- 
house, which is over behind the hill. 
They are walking along very lovingly, 
arm in arm, as good boys should do. 
One of them has found something down 
in the green grass, that iuterests him 
much. The others seem to be after some 
sport, off in the grove. It is pleasant to 
see children lively, in their sports. It is 
a good thing to be whole hearted in every 
thing. If you play, enter into it with spirit 
while it lasts. When you return to your 
studies, leave all play behind, and give 
your whole attention to study. It isa 
good rule always to do one thing at a time. 

Whatever is the present business, let 
your mind be fixed on that alone, and 
then it will be well done. Above all, 
never attempt to du anything else while 
at play; and never play, while doing any 
thing else. Nothing will be well done, 
while you are at play. Make a business 
of play while you are about it; but when 
it is over, lay it all aside, and be sober. 

There are some pretty little lambs, ly- 
ing under the shade of an apple tree. 
Lambs are innocent creatures. They 
love to skip and play, and frisk about. 
It is delightful to see their frolics. The 
sheep is a useful animal. Their flesh is 
good for food. The flesh of the lamb is 
considered a great delicacy. The sheep- 
skin, when tanned, makes a thin leather, 
which is useful for many purposes. They 
are covered with wool, Every spring, 
the wool is sheared from their backs. In 
former times, the women used to spin and 
weave it, and make it into cloth. But 
now, it is generally sold to the manufac- 
turers, who make cloth of it. First, it 
is put into a machine, which separates 
the long coarse hairs from the short. 
The long is called worsted. The short is 
put into another machine, where it is 
carded into rolls, and spun into a coarse 
thread, and wound on spools. This is 
again put into another machine, and spun 
into fine threads. It is then woven into 
cloth. 


But sheep and lambs are tender crea- 
tures, and should not be exposed to the 
severity of winter. We may learn from 
what is said, Isaiah 40: 11, the duty of 
protecting the young and feeble of the 
flock ; and it is also said, that ‘a merci- 
ful mar is merciful to his beast.” —N. 
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THE LAST WARNING. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘And must you go to night, Frederick?” 

‘Mother, I must, I have staked my 
honor, and it must be redeemed.”’ 

**O, Frederick, these companions of 
yours are leading you astray, be assured 
they are; and when ruin stares you in 
the face—when you have squandered 
wealth and health over the gaming table, 
you will own the truth of my words.” 

‘** This is foolish, mother, they have no 
power to lead me; what I do is my own 
free will.” 

‘* You are wrong, my son; they are as 
Ivies to- the sapling—gradually twining 
themselves about you, and inch by inch, 
destroying you with their poisonous in- 
fluence. Would that my words ”— 

» ‘ This is the senseless snivelling of old 
age; I tell you mother, I will have the 
money !” 

‘*T dare not let you have it Frederick.” 
‘“* 1 will take no denial; ’tis only a few 
dollars, and to-morrow I may be able to 
repay you.” . 
‘‘[t is not the parting with my money 
that I mind, Frederick, but your evil 
courses ”— 

*¢Am I to have what I want, or must I 
force it from you?” 

‘* There—take my purse; you asked 
for ten dollars, it contains twice that sum. 
But promise me, my son, that this shall 
be your last night from home.” 

‘*T have already promised it.” 

‘*See that the promise is kept. How 
little are we certain that this might not be 
my last warning.” 

The young man to whom these words 
were addressed paused a moment on the 
threshold—but evil thoughts had gained 
ascendancy, and he departed. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The next scene to which we shall in- 
troduce the reader, is a magnificent 
structure, reared for the amusement of 
the depraved and dissipated, and for the 
emolument of the proprietor. Its exte- 
rior is not much to view; it is in the in- 
terior that the exquisite workmanship of 
the artisan has been Javished. On either 
side of the principal room—which is a 
long, lofty, and well ventilated hall—a 
row of polished mirrors, in massive 
frames of gilt wood, meet the eye, A 
small oblong table, with a surface of va-. 
riegated marble, is placed under each 
mirror, and above, the walls are decorat- 
ed with naked figures, and exhibit scenes 
well suited to the lascivious propensities 
of the frequenters of the place. The 
ceiling is supported by marble pilasters 
with bronzed cornices, and is covered 








with a variety of devices; while, at the 
eastern end of the hall, a platform is fitted 
up, on which stands several musical in- 
struments for the pleasure of the guests. 
Further on, in several roomy apartments, 
are stationed billiard tables, an alley for 
bowling and other objects of a similar 
nature. Liquors of every grade and 
quality, cigars, cards, dice and dominoes 
are furnished, and every thing that can 
please the eye, ear, and taste, is afforded 
you. 

It was to this place that Frederick 
Thornton directed his steps. ‘The mo- 
ment he entered, several young men, on 
whose face the results of dissipation was 
indelibly stamped, rose from a table and 
welcomed him. 

“What has kept you so long, Fred? 
We were about giving you up,” said one 
of the party. 

‘Some little business at home detain- 
ed me longer than I intended. I am 
here at last, however. How stands the 
thino to night ?” 

“Fairly, fairly,” was the reply. “I 
see you are eager to recover the ground 
you lost Jast night. You shall soon have 
a chance. .What say you, boys—shall 
we game it?” 

The answer was given by all in the af- 
firmative—punches were called for—dice 
were already upon the table—and the 
game was commenced. 

For some time the play was even— 
luck sided with neither of the players. 
Presently, however, Thornton, who had 
been anxiously waiting for a chance, be- 
gan to win. Game after game was play- 
ed—the heap of silver was accumulating 
every moment by his side, and success 
seemed to be his, when a chance throw 
by his opponent once more changed the 
tide, and stripped him of all he had won! 
Then Thornton’s anxiety knew no bounds; 
stake after stake he made, and glass after 
glass he drained as he beheld the money 
given him by his mother dwindling to the 
end. At last he started up and plunging 
his hand into his pocket drew forth a five 
dollar bill—the Jast he had, threw it with 
an imprecation upon the table. 

“There is the last I have, you must 
have that also, I suppose,” he exclaimed. 
Another throw, and Thornton was pen- 
niless ! 

“There is cheating somewhere,” ex- 
claimed Thornton, ‘those dice are 
loaded !” 

“How?” exclaimed his adversary, as 
the whole rose from the table. 


” 


«The last throw was a dishonest one, |” 


I expect?’ You have loaded dice about 
you!” E 

« Sir?” was the reply of the winner. 

Thornton sprang forward and witha 
blow felled his adversary to the ground. 
The friends of the fallen one then inter- 
fered but it was too late for further inju- 
ry, he wasdead! An unlucky blow near 
the temple had killéd him. 

Thornton did not attempt to escape; 
he was as one in a stupor, and might al- 
most have been taken for the dead per- 
son, so pale was the hue of his counte- 
nance. He submitted to be secured and 
led away from the scene of his folly. 

. * * 





CHAPTER IV. 


Two figures were in the cell of the 
city prison, the mother and the son. 
The effects of the liquor he had drank 
were entirely dispelled, and his mind was 
free to contemplate the dreadful doom 
that awaited him. 

“Oh! Frederick, my son, is it thus I 
find you?’ Had you but heeded my in- 
numerable warnings you had not been 
here.” 

“Do not hesitate, mother; I am a 
murderer, but the deed was’ committed 
in a fit of frenzy, and I repented it as 
soon as committed.” 

The bolt was removed from the sock- 
et to admit the entrance of the jailer, 
who had come to put an end to the in- 
terview. 

The arms of the mother and son were 
linked in a last embrace, and they parted 
forever ! 

‘And amI indeed the guilty wretch 
they tell me?” were the thoughts of 
Thornton, after the door of his cell had 
closed upon the mother whose advice he 
had scorned until too late. ‘Am I in- 
deed a murderer? Yes—it is no delu- 
sion! I am the inmate of a cell from 
whence I may never depart but to the 
scaffold! Well, I deserve my fate. Had 
I listened to my poor mother’s instruc- 
tions it had not been thus. But dissolute 
companions, and a propensity for strong 
drink bave been my ruin. It is a hard 
death to die; to be taken forth in the 


face of the assembled multitude, and 


hung by the neck until life has departed, 
to be cursed in the pnblic journals and 
scoffed at by the crowd—” A dreadful 
thought came into his brain! He glanc- 
ed at the bars of his cell; and 
CHAPTER V. 

“‘T must see the Governor!” 

** Madam, it is impossible !” 

‘* No—no, not impossible; if he knew 
my errand he would not refuse me.” 

** He is not accustomed to receive visi- 
ters at so early an hour.” 

‘* But my business is urgent.” 

“It must be postponed.” 

“It is of life and death !” 

The saucy menial was moved by her 
entreaties and admitted the mother tothe 
presence of the Governor. 

‘*] fear my dear madam, that it is not 
in my power to serve you,” was his re- 
ply, in answer to the widow’s petition for 
the life of her son. ‘TI will do my best, 
however, to serve him, if the case is as 





ou say.” 
And the mother departed. 
* ~ * * 


She stood at the door of the court—she 
dared not enter—a man advanced to- 
wards her— 

*‘]s he saved °” 

‘* Madam your son is pardoned.” 

* * * * 


The door was thrown open for the 
mother to enter the cell; eager to com- 
municate the joyful tidings, she sprang 
forward. But why that startling scream, 
and what means the dead silence which 
follows it ? 

The officers entered the cell; suspend- 
ed by his neck from the bars of his pris- 
on window was the body of the lifeless 
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Thornton—and beneath him lay the pros- 
trate form of his mother. 

The pardon had come too late—the cul- 
prit was dead! Daily News. 
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A LITTLE GIRI. WITH WHISKERS. 
[ Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 

“You must do whatever I command 
you, you obstinate boy! and’ obey me, 
when I tell you todo a thing. 

In this manner, Ellen used’to scold her 
younger brother all the day long. He 
could do nothing to please her. What- 
ever plays he proposed, she declared 
were uninteresting ; but afterwards would 
choose them herself, as the most amus- 
ing. Her unhappy brother must obey all 
her caprices, or submit to be scolded at. 
If he made the slightest opposition, she 
would perhaps break his playthings, and 
leave him crying in a corner, without any 
one to play with. 

Ellen’s parents had often attempted to 
correct this fault. Her mother, especial- 
ly, often told her that she could make 
herself beloved, only by being gentle and 
kind, and that a little girl, who tried to 
make everybody submit to her wishes, 
was generally disliked; but all her good 
advice was without effect. Her brother 
lost his affection for her; all her compan- 
ions kept away from her; and Ellen in- 
stead of behaving better, became every 
day more tyrannical. 

‘goannas dined one day with El- 
len’s parents, who was much grieved to 
see how she treated her brother, and 
every body in the house. He at first 
kept silence, from politeness, but at last 
being weary of such overbearance, he 
said to Ellen’s mother; ‘If had a little 
girl like yours, I know very well what I 
would do with her.” 

‘* What is it ?”’ said she. 

‘‘ | would give her,” he replied, ‘‘ some 
soldiers clothes; put a pair of whiskers 
on her face, and make a corporal of her, 
that she might satisfy her desire to govern 

very body.” 
Ellen md hearing this blushed deeply, 
and tears ran down her cheeks. 

From that moment she perceived the 
injury that her disposition had upon her, 
and she resolved for the future, to avoid 
the humiliation which it might cause. 
This resolution, aided by her kind moth- 
er’s advice, was attended with success. 

This change was very wise in her. But 
it would be better for all girls, who have 
the same fault, to follow the advice of their 
mothers, rather than to wait to be told by 
a visiter, that they would make better 
ill-natured corporals, than mild and gen- 
tle young ladies. ° 
s eeneanian 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


** How glad I should be if I had a hun- 
dred dollars to spend in making people 
happy,” said Lucy Gilman to her mother 
as they were sitting at work. 

‘What would you purchase, Lucy?” 
asked her mother. 

*‘T would buy a great many warm gar- 
ments for the poor, and-then when I gave 
them to any person they would look so 
happy, and say ‘*God bless you,” as old 
Mrs. Seely did yesterday, when you gave 
her the hood and tippet. O mother, how 
I do wish I was really rich, one can do so 
much good with money.” 

“Be contented, my dear child, with 
what God has given you, and do not be 
desiring more, but make good use of that 
which has been bestowed. If your Fa- 
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room, she took her purse from the draw- 
er and examined its contents. ‘ Yes, I 
can do it,” said she, soliloquizing with 
herself, **a dollar is enough, and I shall 
be so happy if I can get along without 
any help; and when I have completed 
the garments, I will show them to moth- 
er.” Lucy was awake early, and as soon 
as breakfast was over, she prepared for a 
walk. 

** You may have an hour for exercise, 
the weather is so pleasant,” said Mrs. 
Gilman, and if you would like to go as far 
as C street, you can take a cup of 
quince jelly to Jane Williams, and ask 
her mother if there is any thing I can do 
to assist her.” 

With a glad heart did Lucy set off up- 
on that morning walk, and so many pleas- 
ant thoughts were in that heart, that she 
looked more lovely than usual. 

The jelly was very gratefully received, 
and Mrs. Williams sent her thanks to 
Lucy’s mother, for this attention to the 
wants of her sick daughter. 

When Lucy returned from her walk 
she asked permission to have two holi- 
days, as it was near Christmas, and 
‘please, dear mother,” she added, “please 
do not ask me what I am doing, I am 
sure, very sure, you will approve, when 
you see it.” 

Mrs. Gilman had so educated her child 
that she couldtrust her word. She knew 
Lucy would not deceive her, and useless- 
ly spend her precious time. 

Lucy bounded away as happy as a 
bird, when her mother gave her assent, 
bestowing a kiss at the same time upon 
her cheek, as she said, “ Be careful of 
your moments, Lucy. You know they 
make the hours.” 

Our young friend needed no caution, 
for her mind was fully set upon diligence. 
Closing the door of her chamber, she 
knelt down and prayed God to bless her 
in this first effort of her own, for the good 
of others, and that she might be enabled 
to cultivate a spirit of self-denial; that 
she might thus have the means of contrib- 
uting to the comfort of the sick. Lucy 
had often been the aliioner of her moth- 
er’s bounty, but had never before made 
an unassisted exertion to benefit others. 


She now unrolled the package which 
she had carefully concealed beneath her 
shawl as she came through the parlor, 
where her mother was sitting, and was 
soon busily engaged in cutting two flan- 
nel vests—this done, she sewed diligently 
until dinner, and after practising her mu- 
sic an hour, returned to her work. In 
two days, she brought her basket to her 
mother, and asked her to look in it and 
see if its contents were properly made. 
Mrs. Gilman could not but express her 
surprise at the neatness and accuracy of 
Lucy’s work. ‘ Who cut these for you, 
my dear child,” she asked. 

“1 did, mother, by your pattern; and 
I watched you a few days since when 
you were preparing some flannels for' 
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Lucy received her mother’s full ap- 
proval, and then carried her gift to the 
voor inva id, whose smile of gratitude was 
more of a recompense, than silver or gold 
could have been. That evening Lucy 
wrote in her little journal, ‘ This has 
been the happiest Christmas I have ever 
known, for I have been permitted to make 
others happy.” M. R. 'T. 








LEARNING, 








Writton for the Youth’s Companion. 
PERSEVERANCE, 


I was spending a few days in the fam- 
ily of a friend, about two years since, 
when the following little incident occur- 
red. My friend had four children, .the 
two eldest, a son and daughter, were par- 
ticularly interesting, and their bright 
black eyes, sprightly manners and un- 
common forwardness, at once attracted 
the attention of strangers, and gained 
their multiplied compliments and caresses. 
But I must confess that the downcast eye 
and shrinking figure of Martha, the third 
and plainest of the family, drew more of 
my attention and interest. Martha was 
called a very dull child; her mother had 
tried in vain, she assured me, to learn 
her anything, and during two summers, 
in which she had attended the district 
school, her teacher had made faint but 
ineffectual efforts to quicken her mental 
energies; and now parents and teachers 
and family friends were about settling 
down into the dreadful conclusion that 
little Martha was an imbecile, or as they 
expressed it, “was not like other chil- 
dren.” A few trifling attentions from 
me, a few kind words, gained her confi- 
dence, and I saw by her brightening 
smile when I entered the room, or ad- 
dressed a casual word to her, that at least 
she had a heart. 


It pained me to see her discouraged, 
desponding look, when the other children 
were called upon to exhibit their really 
uncommon attainments, and she was pass- 
ed by in silence, or the cold remark 
made, “I wish Martha was like the rest.” 
She was very plain in her person, almost 
repulsive, her light gray eye, and coarse 
long hair hanging negligently over her 
face and neck, and her tall, spare form, 
which seemed to contract into still nar- 
rower dimensions, if one looked upon it, 
all conspired to confirm the idea of men- 
tal deficiency. Can there be no rousing 
of this slumbering spirit? thought I. Can- 
not some means be used to reach it? 

“ Martha,” said I one morning, ‘ Did 
you never learn any little verses 1” 

‘**No, ma’am,” said she, visibly pained 
by the question. 

**Would you not like to be taught a 
pretty little verse? I will teach you one 
if you would.” 

“*] can’t learn,” said she, ‘I’ve tried, 
but ma, and Miss Burt too, say 1 can’t 
learn any thing.” 





yourself, and learned just how you put 
them together; it was with the idea that 
[ could do something for the poor, that I 
gave such good heed to your move- 
ments.” 
Mrs. Gilman pressed Lucy to her bos- 
om, and her eyes filled with tears of grat- 
itude to God to that he had put it into 
the heart of her child thus early to exer- 
cise a benevolent spirit. 
‘I am more gratified than I can tell 
you, dear Lucy, that you have made this 
effort without my assistance. 1 antici- 
pate a good result from this early trial of 
your own powers. Now tell me for who 
you intend these comfortable. garments?” 
‘For Jane Williams, mamma, I heard 
her say that the doctor had recommend- 





ther in Heaven sees that you are a faith- 
ful steward of a little, He will grant you 
« larger portion hereafter.” 

Lucy’s heart was fully set on making 
#ome one happy by her own personal ef- 
forts. She was very intent on her sew- 
ing, but was all the while projecting a 
plaa which she fully intended to execute 


ed her to wear flannel this winter, but 
that she feared it would be impossible to 
obey his directions, ns her mother was 
unable to procure it,” and I instantly de- 
termined if I had sufficient spending mon- 
ey, to purchase, and with my own hands, 
to make her a pair of vests. So dear 
mamma, you see what I have accom- 





the mext day. When she retired to her 


plished.” 


My heart ached for the poor little 
thing, so sad and desponding were her 
tones as she said this. 

“Mrs. L.” said Ito her mother, who 
was entering the room, “have you any 
objection to Martha’s spending the morn- 
ing in my room?” 

“Ohno! I’m glad if you are willing 
to take the trouble of her.” 

Assuring her it was no trouble, but a 
pleasure, I took the hand of the timid 
little girl, and ascended to my chamber. 
After brushing and neatly arranging her 
hair, buttoning the neck of her dress, and 
tying her apron, thus giving her person 
a more'tidy look, I said, 

‘Martha I know a little hymn of three 
verses; a cousin of mine about as old as 
you repeats them every night after she is 
undressed for bed, and says she loves her 
little prayer as she calls it. I think you 
can learn them if you will give your at- 
tention and try very hard. Should you 
like to?” 

“Oh yes!” said Martha with a bright- 
er expression on her face than I had ever 





seen it wear before, “I will éry.” 








I began by repeating the first verse :— 
“Lord, teach’a little child to pray, 
And oh, accept my prayer, 
Thou canst hear all the words I say, 
For thou art every where.” 

Then asking her to repeat after me, I 

said over the first line very slowly, two 

or three times, simple and easy as it 

seems, the poor little child appeared per- 

fectly incapable of remembering it a sin- 

gle moment. [I will not detail the long 

and tedious methods I tried to impress it 
upon the memory. ‘Time after time, 
time after time did I go over with it. 
Speaking encouraging and kind words to 
her, as I saw she made an intense effort, 
though I began to feel with her mother, 
that it was impossible for her to learn 
anything. One line at length was par- 
tially committed, and I thought it best to 
try the second. My despair was nearly 
complete when I found ber mingling all 
together, and saying, ‘ Lord oh! teach, 
accept—to pray—a child, without the 
slightest connexion or apparent percep- 
tion of their meaning. Must it be then, 
that this. being has no mind, no soul! can 
it not receive an idea? But she readily 
understands conversation and obtains 
ideas in that way—it must be want of 
memory. 

Thus arguing, we hesitated whether to 
proceed, but, (as if understanding our 
state of mind) a gloom gathered on her 
features, and they assumed an expression 
of indescribable sadness, of sorrowful 
anxiety, which went to my heart. 

I raised her, and folded her in my 
arms, as I silently breathed a petition for 
her future welfare to “*Him who giveth 
every good and perfect gift.” 

** Aunt M. is trying to learn our Mar- 
tha verses,” said her lively brother Har- 
ry who had looked in at the door, and 
was now playing on the stairs with his 
sister Laura; “I guess she’ll have hard 
work, don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed !”” replied Susan, “every 
body knows, Martha can’t learn any 
thing.” 

The careless, heartless tone in which 
this was said, increased my interest in 
the child, and wakened something like 
indignation towards the thoughtless broth- 
er and sister, and once more I strove to 
make an impression on her mind. After 
a few minutes ineffectual Jabor and just 
as I was about leaving off in despair, 
strange as it may seem, she all at once, 
instantly as it were, brightened into a per- 
fect understanding of it, and repeated 
with great accuracy the lines we had so 
often gone over. Never, if I should live 
an hundred years, shall I forget the kin- 
dling radiance which lighted up the coun- 
tenance of the dear child, as with triumph 
and exultation she exclaimed, “1 can say 
a verse,” nor the perfect delight with 
which twenty times that day she repeat- 
ed the simple lines which had cost her 
so much labor. Napoleon in his proud- 
est victory, felt not richer or more un- 
bounded joy. At night she said, with 
happy eyes, “Aunt, I keep saying that 
over all the time ;”” and when I asked her 
to come next morning and learn the sec- 
ond, her bliss seemed complete. With a 
face beaming with consciousness of pow- 
er, she came, and with as little trouble as 
most children of her age, committed the 
other two, and then repeated in a low, 
sweet voice the whole hymn. 


“ Lord teach a little child to pray, 
And oh, accept my prayer! 

Thou canst hear all the words I say, 
For thou art every where. 

A little sparrow cannot fall 
Unnoticed, Lord, by thee ; 

And though I am so young and small, 
Thou dost take care of me. 

Teach me to do whate’er is right, 
And when I sin, forgive ; 

And make it still my chief delight, 
To love thee while I live.” 


From that moment dear Martha made 
rapid proficiency in her studies ; the idea 
that she could not learn had paralyzed her 
soul, and she only needed patient and 
persevering effort to quicken it into hap- 





py activity. 
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This little narrative is all true, and it 
shows that no one need be discouraged 
because he cannot learn as readily as 
some favored and admired companion. 
Martha deserved more commendation for 
her continued efforts to overcome diffi- 
culties, than those who find none in com- 
mitting to memory; and I doubt not will, 
if she lives to grow up, have a mind more 
richly stored with useful knowledge. than 
either Susan or Harry. 'M.N. 

Nov. 7th, 1843. 





ROBERT AND HIS SCHOOL, 


Robert Gray, when he was a little boy, 
did not like his school. Eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, playing, all these things 


Robert liked very well; but for learning | 


he cared very little indeed, for he was 
idle, and above all things disliked exer- 
tion; and his school-master told his moth- 
er he was afraid her little boy would nev- 
er be anything but a dunce, which was a 
great grief‘to her, for ‘a foolish son is 
the heaviness of his mother.” Prov. x. 1. 

One day his mother said to him, “I 
dare say you have heard, Robert, the say- 
ing of Solomon, ‘ The hand of the dili- 


- gent maketh rich ;” Prov. x. 4: and it is 


true in acquiring knowledge as well asin 
other things. 
things; and while a game is very pleas- 
ant and htalthy, and sleep very sweet 
and necessary, there is also a time to 
study; and you must endeavor to like 
your lessons and your school, and labor 
hard to conquer difficulties ; for, as Sol- 
omon again says, “In all labor there is 
profit.” Labor for knowledge, and you 
will soon find the profit of it. Do not 
imitate the conduct of the slothful ser- 
vant in our Saviour’s parable, Matt. xxv. 
14, 30, who hid his master’s talent in a 
napkin; but rather follow the example of 
the industrious servant, who went and 
traded with his five talents till he had 
added five others to them, and who re- 
ceived the approbation of his master for 
his diligence and industry.” 

Robert resolved to attend more closely 
to his books. The next morning, to the 
surprise of his parents, he was up much 
earlier than usual,.and diligently prepar- 
ing his lessons for school. His school- 
master was not a little pleased at his un- 
usual correctness, aud the care and at- 
tention he had evidently bestowed on his 
lessons, and gave him some kind words 
of encouragement, and took more than 
usual pains in explaining them to him. 

Robert found it at first rather,irksome 
to plod at his lessons. It cost him much 
pains to learn the rules of grammar, and 
he often had to work his sums two or 
three times over before he could make 
them right. But he was determined not 
to be discouraged by a few hindrances, 
and was soon delighted to find that his 
tasks became less and less difficult, and 
very soon a positive pleasure. He felt 
that he was improving, gained fresh con- 
fidence every week, and instead of being 
urged to his tasks and driven to school, 
as formerly, he was now always ready at 
the appointed time, and never had to be 
reminded to prepare his lessons. He al- 
so made great progress in drawing, and 
it was no little pleasure to himself and his 
friends to copy some favorite flower in 
the garden, or to take his pencil and book 
into the fields, and make a sketch of the 
scene. 

Thus Robert went on for several years ; 
and if he had ever been known as a dunce 
when a little boy, he soon wiped this 
stain off his character,and was now known 
among his companions as one of the most 
industrious and persevering boys in the 
school. 

At last he obtained an excellent place 
in a merchant’s counting-room, which 
none but a very well educated lad could 

et. 
. “You see,” said his mother to Robert, 
after he had been accepted, “how good 
is the advice I gave you when you were 
alittle boy. If youhad grown up idle 
and ignorant, instead of being now ina 
respectable situation, you must have been 


here is a time for all 


a mere drudge, pitied and despised all 
your days. But you saw your error in 
time; you discovered, before it was too 
late, that nothing of any real value could 
be obtained in this world without effort, 
and you applied yourself to your studies 
diligently, and are now rewarded for 
your pains. Still go in the same path of 
industry and perseverance, ard you will 
always find, as you have already found. 
the truth of that declaration of Solomon, 
that ‘In all labor there is profit.” 
[Youth’s Friend. 
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DUELLING, 

In last week’s Companion there was 
an affecting Narrative of a Duel. After 
the types were set, we received the above 
Picture, which seems fully to represent 
the awful scene. 

It is important to understand early in 
life how wicked it is to fight a duel. As 
the practice seldom occurs in this part of 
the country, it may be useful to our read- 
ers to be informed how the disgracful af- 
fair is usually brought about, that they 
may see the folly, as well as wickedness 
of the practice, and thus be able to avoid 
the first step, should the temptation ever 
occur. 

In some parts of the country, when one 
man insults another, a duel is sure to fol- 
low. The party insulted consults a friend 
and sends the other a challenge. He se- 
lects his friend, and accepts the chal- 
lenge. These friends are called seconds. 
They determine with what weapons the 
parties shall fight—the day and place. 
Surgeons go with them to the field, and 
the fight takes place. Pistols are mostly 
used, sometimes  rifles— occasionally 
swords and even dirks. The pistols are 
loaded by the seconds and placed in the 
hands of the combatants, and at the word 
or signal they fire. If either is killed or 
wounded the difficulty is healed. But 
they are expected to fight till a ball takes 
effect. 

God’s rule is, “love your enemies,” 
‘do good unto them who despitefully use 
you.” 








A QUARREL. 

One day Mrs. Rogers heard a loud 
scream in the kitchen. She threw down 
her work, andran out. Did she not think 
her little Willie was hurt,—that he was 
scalded, perhaps, or burnt? Oh, no! 
She knew that it was not a scream of 
pain. Was he in danger, or frightened? 
No; it was not a scream of terror. 

She soon came in, leading Willie, with 
his face very red, and covered with tears. 
She opened the closetdoor. Willie took 
a cricket from under the: sofa, carried it 
into the closet, and drew the door after 
him, Presently he pushed it’ open. 





«‘ Naughty, ugly Becky,” he began— 


‘IT will fasten the door, my son,” said 
his mother, quietly, ‘and when you are 
ready to have it opened, you can knock, 
you know, and I shall be glad to come 
and open it for you.” 


Willie understood very well what this 
meant. He sat sobbing for some time. 
Then came some long sighs, and at last 
he called out to his mother, but without 
asking to be let out, “‘ Mother! will you 
not let me talk to you! Becky—” 

**Not about Becky, till you are quite 
yourself again.” 

* Well, [won't then. But I know who 
ought to be in the closet as well as I. I 
don’t love her at all.” 

Mrs. Rogers said nothing. If she had 
spoken, she would have said, ‘* You do 
not feel quite like a good boy, yet.” 
But she thought he knew it very well, 
without being told. 

A long time passed, but all was still in 
the closet. She listened, and af last 
opened the door. There lay Willie, sound 
asleep! She took him up gently, and laid 
him on the sofa. He had not lain there 
long, before he was waked by pussy’s lit- 
tle rough tongue, licking his cheek. 

‘Oh, you roguish puss,” said Willie’s 
mother, when she saw she had waked the 
sleeper. Willie stretched himself, and 
gaped, looking very stupid and sleepy. 
So Mrs. Rogers laid down her work, and 
went and took him into her lap, and laid 
his head on her shoulder. Preszi tly, 
Becky came in to lay the table. She 
looked surprised to see Willie in Lis 
mother’s arms. 

‘1 am very sorry you are sick,” she 
said, as she looked at his heavy, half-shut 
eyes; * Poor little Willie! can I do any- 
thing for you?” ’ 

Willie laughed, and said, ‘ No, thank 
you, Doctor Becky.” And presently he 
jumped down, and began to help her 
spread the crumb-cloth, and trundle out 
the table. Becky smiled, and called him 
a nice little man, adding, ‘* this is much 
better, isn’t it, than kicking and slapping 
me 1” 

Willie looked very sad at this, and 
went slowly back to his mother, and 
climbing up into her lap, hid his face on 
her shoulder. 

‘* Now you may tell me, if you wish, 
what made you so angry with Becky.” 
Mrs. Rogers did not say this till Becky 
had gone out of the room. 

Willie was silent. 

What did Becky do? I can trust you, 
now that you are notangry; I know you 
will tell me the whole truth. Who was 
wrong?” 

“Twas. But I was in fun at first.” 

** What did you do?” 

“Becky was washing the floor, and I 
ran all over it, to make tracks; and 
Becky told me not to—but I did it again. 
Then she ran after me, to catch me, and 
put me out of the kitchen. I ran all 
about, and when she caught me, she hurt 
my arm, and—and— ” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘* And so I screamed, and—I am very 
sorry—I kicked and slapped her, to make 
her let me go.” 

“I do not see that Becky was much to 
blame—” 

‘Why did you not let me tell you when 
I was in the closet?” 

“Because you began so—‘ naughty, 
ugly Becky !’ and I knew you would lay 
all the blame upon her. Little boys, and 
even grown people, are never just when 
in a passion.” 

‘And nowI rather think, mother, that 
Becky did not mean to hurt me at all.” 

“If she did, would that make it right 
for you to hurt her in return?” 

**No—for I know I must not return 
evil for evil,” 

‘** How long must I keep you from go- 
ing into the kitchen to play?” 

“Oh, mother! why must not I go into 
the kitchen 1?” 

** Ask yourself, my honest little boy.” 
‘“‘ Because Becky makes me mad.” 

“« No—guess again.” 





‘‘ Because, if Becky makes me mad, I 


return evil for evil. But I will try not 
to, any more.” 

“1 am afraid you will forget to try. I 
cannot trust you.” 

‘* But, mother, how can_I try, if 1 stay 
all the time with you? For you are al- 
ways kind. I am always a good boy, or 
a pretty good boy, with you.” 

“ Well, my dear Willie, you have given 
me a good reason. I will allow you to 
go into the kitchen again. Hark! Becky 
is coming with the tea. Open the door 
for her—run—quick !” 

Willie opened the door, and then ran 
out to the kitchen to bring in the cream 
and the butter, smiling very lovingly 
upon Becky. He seemed to be silently 
asking her forgiveness, and Be®ky under- 
stood him just as well as if he had said, 
** Becky, I am sorry.”— Willie Rogers. 








OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SCENE AT SEA. 


One morning in March 1842, as the 
sun emerged from the waters and shed its 
first rays upon that portion of the Indian 
Ocean, which is about 200 miles south- 
east of Madagascar, there might have 
been seen a “* homeward bound” ship, 
moving steadily on before a gentle breeze. 
Beside the officers and crew, she con- 
tained 12 passengers, among whom was 
an invalid missionary and his wife, with 
four little children. Three other chil- 
dren there were belonging to an English 
lady on board. 

Invone of the state rooms, lying on the 
lap of its mother, who was pale and ema- 
ciated, from long and painful watchings, 
lay a fair boy of fourteen months, the 
youngest of the missionary’s flock. The 
damps of death were on his forehead, and 
the unfrequent heavings of his breast, 
showed that nature’s struggles were near- 
ly over. For three weeks had the pa- 
rents labored anxiously to arrest a dis- 
ease, the nature of which they did not 
understand. Often had they commend- 
ed his care to the Great Physician, for 
earthly physician there was none. Now 
they bowed before the throne and said, 
“thy will be done,” and resigned the 
dear sufferer tohim who gave. The chil- 
dren told by. their subbings how dearly 
they loved little Joseph. The tender- 
hearted Captain and his lady stood by, 
and showed by their tears that they had 
known the bitterness of such bereave- 
ment. 

After the seal of peace was set on those 
features that had so long told of pain, a 
few hours intervened before the cherish- 
ed form was committed to its fathomless 
grave. The captain kindly ordered all 
unnecessary work to be suspended, so 
that a Sabbath stillness prevailed through 
the day. At5o’clock P. M. the last fond 
look was given by the parents, and by 
the little sister and brother, and then the 
dear remains were wrapped in a quilt or 
mattrass, which was sewed together by 
strong twine. A weight was attached to 
the feet, to cause the body to sink as 
soon as plunged into the water. The 
body was then carried out on deck and 
laid on a plank, one end of which was 
supported on deck, the other extending 
over the sides of the ship. The flag of 
the ship—the sailor’s pall—was spread 
over it. All hands, except the man at 
the helm were called to the quarter deck. 
The passengers took their seats on one 
side, the sailors with uncovered heads, 
were arranged on the other. The be- 
reaved father stood forth, with that bless- 
ed volume in his hand, which brings life 
and immortality to light. He read a por- 
tion of the 15th chapter of the Ist Cor. re- 
specting the resurrection of the body. 
Then he turned to the 20th chapter of 
Revelations, and read, **And 1 sawa 
great white throne, and him who sat on 
it, before whose face the earth and the 
heavens fled away, and there was found 
no place for them. And I saw the dead, 
small and great stand before God, and 
the books were opened, and another 
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book was opened, which is the book of 
life; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the 
-books according to their works. And 
the sea gave up the dead that were in tt, 
and death and hell delivered up the dead 
that were in them, and they were judged 
every man according to his works. And 
whosoever was not found written in the 
book of life, was cast into the lake of 
fire.” 

He spoke of that great day, of the per- 
fect certainty that each one present would 
have a part in those solemn transactions. 
That the sailor from his ocean bed, the 
little infant about to be deposited there, 
with all the multitudes who are hidden 
beneath the dark waters, as well as those 
whose dust reposes beneath the green 
turf, or has been seattered by the winds 
of heaven, all would be there. All, too, 





must be judged according to their works. 


He told the attentive audience, that the | 


record was now being made by which | 
their eternal state was to be decided, and 
asked the sailors to look at their chart, 
to take a careful reckoning, and ascer- 
tain whether their present course would 
bear them to the haven of rest, or toa 
total wreck of all hope and happiness, for 
eternity. It was affecting to see these 
hardy sons of the ocean, wiping the fall- 
ing tears upon their shirt sleeves, while 
listening to truths which they, alas! so 
seldom hear! Thespeaker paused. The 
captain followed by his men went for- 
ward, and stood by the body, while one 
raised the plank obliquely, which caused 
the body to slide off into the water. 
Then it sank, far down, down in the 
* blue, lone sea.” All stood in silence a 
few moments, then gathered around the 
missionary again, while he lifted his calm 
voice, and invoked a blessing upon all 
present. After which each went his way, 
and the ship rode on, leaving no trace of 
the last resting place of little Joseph. 
N. L. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 3. 

Mosite, Apri 15. 

“ My dear daughter—If you were in Mobile 
now, you might see plenty of Indians. It is not 
a great many years since most of the State of 
Alabama, was inhabited by Indian tribes. There 
are many of the poor remnants of these tribes 

) still lingering about the country. In the winter 
Meeazon they encamp in the woods in the neigh- 
borhood of this city ; but in hot weather they go 
farther back inté the interior. The men hunt, 
and kill squirrels and deer; and venison, which 
you know is the flesh of the deer, is a very com- 
mon dish here. In Boston, it is not socommon ; 
but you can frequently, in the winter, see deer 
in Fanueil Hall Market, which are brought from 
the upper parts of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

The Indian men are very lazy, and all the 
money they get they spend for whiskey. They 
make the women doall the work; and every day 
there are many women and girls, some not more 
than eight or ten years old, in the streets, sell- 
ing what is here called “light wood,” that is, 
pitchy pieces of pine wood, which burn like fat, 
and are excellent to kindle fire with, They 
split up the wood into thin strips about two feet 
long, and sell them for a picayune (which is 
four pence half-penny) a load; and they never 
carry but six or eight sticks ata time. They 
have a curious way of carrying these little loads, 
They have two long pieces of wood, with holes 
injthem, and the ends of the strips of light wood 

» are put into these holes, so as to look like alad- 
der. This they sling upon their backs. In this 
way, with nothing but a blanket over their 
bodies, these poor ignorant creatures will travel 
many miles to sell only a picayune’s worth of 
wood ; and when they get the money they spend 
it for some trifle which perhaps they will eat up 
in a few minutes. Do you not feel thankful to 
that good Providence which has given you 
friends, and schools, and a great many other 





privileges—designed to make you happy and 


wise—of which these poor Indians are des-' 


titute ? 

I often think of the great privileges which you 
enjoy in New England; so much greater than 
those of children in many parts of our country. 
Here in Mobile there is no free school, and very 
few other schools. No girl or boy whose pa- 
rents cannot pay three dollars a month, can 
go to school at all. So hundreds of children 
grow up in ignorance and vice. On the Sab- 
bath they may be seen in great numbers, play- 
ing ball and other games on the public squares. 

There are Sabbath Schools here, but they are 
of very little benefit to those children who have 
no other education, and who do not know how to 
read. I went, on Sunday last, to a Sabbath 
School celebration, which I will tell you some- 
thing about. It did not seem much like Boston 
Sabbath Schools. The children which were as- 
sembled belonged to three differeut schools, and 


yet there were not more than a hundred of | 


theme In the first place, they sung a hymn; 
but I thought they did not sing it very well. 
Then three little boys spoke a colloquy. Do 
you know what a colloquy is? If not, the dic- 
tionary will tell you. ‘I'hen the Secretary and 
Treasurer read long and uninteresting reports. 
Then one of the Teachers made an address. 
Then there was a colloquy by three little girls, 
about 10 years of age. ‘I‘hen an address by one 
of the scholars. Then a little dialogue by two 
very little members ‘of the Infant Class—a 
little boy and a little girl. I cannot say that 
they spoke very well, any of them; and I thought 
there was too much of a funny and theatrical 
appearance about the whole, for a Sabbath 
School celebration, especially on the- Sabbath 
day. When the exercises were finished, the 
little girls of one of the classes went round with 
their baskets, and took upa collection among 
the congregation, which I suppose would look 
rather queer in your Sabbath School. ! 

But there are a great many children here who 
are not permitted to learn at all. I mean the 
colored children, who in the Southern States, as 
you know, are slaves. They go to Sabbath 
Schools sometimes, it is true, which some good 


weeks. During that time many a bitter tear did | with the other barrel. His ammunition was now 
| Anna shed, when she reflected how she had | out, and he saw from the size, that it was no 
sinned, and had been the cause of so much grief coon. He had a small negro boy about 8 years 
‘and trouble to’her kind parents; and many @/old with him, whom he sent home after more 
time did she resolve never to act in that manner | ammunition, but before the boy had gone far, 
| again. : the panther began to get uneasy, and sprang 

A kind lady frequently visited her whilst she | from the tree on one of his favorite dogs; he 
was suffering from the painful foot, and con-| knew in a moment after it was on the ground, 
versed with her upon the exceeding sinfulness | that it was a panther, (as he says he had seen 
of the human heart and its proneness to evil,|them in shows, and read of them in history,) 
exhorting her to watch diligently over all her) soon as it caught his dog, he seized a large stick 
thoughts, words, and actions, and, above all, to | of wood, as much as he could manage well, and 
pray frequently for that grace without which we | struck it with all his. might across its back; at 
can do no good thing. When Anna was quite | the same time his other dogs began to fight, and 
recovered, this good lady gave her asmall card, | before the negro boy returned with'the powder 
| with a piece of ribbon through it, and on the|and shot, they had conquered the panther. It 
Kg was written, “ Behold thou art made whole; |} measured 7 feet 8 inches in length from tip to 





sin no more, Jest a worse thing come unto thee.” 
| John v. 14.— Youth’s Friend. 


—@~——__ 


The Pair of Boots. 


In order to give an idea of the long time poi- 
son retains its property, a curious but authentic 
|series of facts have been related, which took 
place in a central district of the state of Penn- 
| sylvania, some twelve or fifteen years ago, A 
| farmer was sv slightly wounded through the 
|boot by a rattlesnake, as he was walking to 
view his ripening cornfields, that the pain felt 
was thought by him to have been the scratch of 
a thorn, not having seen or heard the reptile. 
Upon his return home, he suddenly felt violent- 
ly sick at the stomach, vomitted with great pain, 
and died within a few hours. 

Twelve months after this, the eldest son, who 
had taken his father’s boots, put-them on, and 
went to church at some distance. On his going 
to bed that night, whilst drawing off his boots, 
he felt slightly scratched on the leg, but merely 
mentioned the circumstance to his wife, and 
rubbed the wound with. his hend. In a few 
hours afterwards, he was awakened by violent 
pain; complained of a general giddiness, and 
expired before any succor could be applied with 
success. The cause of his illness was also quite 
a mystery. 

In the course of time his effects were sold, 
and a second brother, through filial affection, 
purchased the boots, and, if I rightly remember, 
put them on about two years afterwards. As 
he drew them on, he felt a scratch, and com- 
plained of it, when the widowed sister, who was 
present, recollected that the same kind of pain 
had been felt by her husband on the like occa- 
sion. The youth suffered and died in the same 
way that his father and brother had died before 
him. 





people keep on purpose for them; but although 
they are told about God, and about the Bible, 
they cannot read for thémselves, for it is against 
the law to learn a slave to read. As my letter 
is almost full, I must wait till I write again, be- 
fore I tell you more about these poor children. 
You ought not only to be very grateful that 
your lot has been cast in so good a place, but 
you ought to make the best improvement of 
your opportunities of learning. Learn all you 
can. It will make you happier and more use- 
ful. As you grow in years and in knowledge, 
I hope you will grow in virtue and in goodness, 
You remember, no doubt, that passage of the Bi- 
ble which says that much will be required of 
them to whom much is given; which means 
that those who are favored with the greatest 
privileges and the best means of instruction, 
will, in the sight of God, be inexcusable and 
guilty, if they are not wiser and better than 
those whpse opportunities have not been so 
great. Your affectionate Fatuen. 








VARIETY. 





Anna. 


Anna had been told by her mother not to go 
beyond the garden gate; but she only thougnt 
whether her mother was likely to see her, tor- 
getting that the eye of God was upon her! He 
seeth our very hearts, and He punishes those 
who transgrees His laws. Anna had forgotten 
all this, and upon seeing several boys and girls 
coming down the lane, she ran out to join them 
in their sports. Like most rude and idle chil- 
dren, they were making a great poise, which 
prevented them from hearing a carriage that was 
coming along the road. ‘Ihe tall trees hid it 
from their view until it quickly turned round 
close'to them. ‘They all got out of the way ex- 
cept poor Anna, who was so frightened, that 
she ran quite under the horses, and the servant 
being unable to stop them, the wheel went over 
her foot. 

Her mother ran out when she heard the 
screains ; and what must she have felt, when 
she saw her little girl so severely, though justly 
punished! Anna was taken in, and a surgeon 
came, who dressed her foot, which was so much 
hurt, that she could not stand for five or six 


These repeated strange deaths being rumor- 
ed in the country, a medical gentleman called 
on the friends of the deceased, to inquire into 
the particulars, and at once pronounced their 
deaths to have been occasioned by venom. The 
boots, that had been the cause of complaint, 
were brought to him, and the place of the wound 
in the sufferers mentioned, when the physician 
‘cut one of the boots open with care, and dis- 
| covered the extreme point of the fang of a rat- 
\tlesnake, which had been broken off, issuing 
from the leather in the inside of the boot, and 
assured the people that this had done all the mis- 
chief. To prove this satisfactorily, he scratch- 
ed with it the nose of a dog, and the dog died 
in a few hours, from the poisonous effect it was 
still able to convey. In confirmation of these 
facts, the native American Indians state that ar- 
rows dipped in rattlesnakes venom will carry 
death for ages after.—Audubon’s Notes. 

= A Bib 
An Amusing Anecdote, 


The Archbishop of Dublin tells of a horseman 
who, having lost his way, made a complete cir- 
cle; when the first round was finished, seeing 
the marks of a horse’s hoofs and never dreaming 
that-they were those of his own beast, he re- 
| joiced, and said, “ This, at least, shows me that 
{ am in some track ;” when the second circuit 
was finished, the signs of travel were doubled, 
and he said, “ Now, surely, I am in a beaten 
way ;” and, with the conclusion of every round, 
the marks increased, till he was certain he must 
be in some frequented thoroughfare, and ap- 
proaching a populous town; butall the whilehe 
was riding after his horse’s tail, and deceived 
by the track of his ownerror. So it may be 
with great men who pursue their own tales in 
dinner circuits, newspapers and reviews, repeat- 
ing the same error until they become so mis- 
guided by it, as totake the impression of their 
own deviations for proof that they were going 
right. 

Panther Fight. 

The Vicksburgh Whig gives the following 
account of a panther fight in Warren county, 
Mississippi : 

On Friday morning Aquilla Whitaker, son of 
Isaac Whitaker, Esq. started out hunting about 
daybreak ; he had net gone far before his dogs 
broke out in a fine cry, and ran about a quarter 
ofa mile, and treed. He approached the tree 
and saw something which he supposed at first 
was a large coon. After getiing a fair view, he 
raised his gun and fired—he made the animal 
very uneasy—in a few moments he shot him 








tip, his claws were from an inch to aninch and 
a half in length, and as sharp as a cat’s. 
—_—»————_ 
Who Ought to be Punished, the Devil 
: or Man? 

The late John Thomas, one of the missionary 
brethren at Serampore, was one day, after ad- 
dressing a crowd of natives on the bank of the 
Ganges, accosted by a Brahmin as follows :— 

“Sir, don’t you say. that the devil tempts men 
osin? “Yes,” answered Mr. Thomas. 
“Then,” said the Brahmin, “certainly the 


o 


fault is the devil’s ; the devil, therefore, and not . 


man, ought to suffer the punishment.” 

While the countenances of many of the na- 
tives discovered their approbation of the Brah- 
min’s inference, Mr. Thomas, observing a boat 
with several men on board, descending the riv- 
er, with that facility of instructive retort for 
which he was distinguished, replied, 

“ Brahmin, do you see yonder bagt >” 

wi ie 

“ Suppose I were to send some of my friends 
to destroy every person on board, and bring all 
that is valuable in the boat; who ought to suf- 
fer punishment, I for instructing them, or they 
for doing this wicked act 2?” 

“ Why,” answered the Brahmin with emotion, 
“you ought all to be put to death together.” 

“ Ay, Brahmin,” replied Mr. Thomas, “and if 
you and the devil sin together, the devil and you 
will be punished together.” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE CHILD’S WISH. 


I wish I was a little bird; 
With bright and glossy wings, 

Then soon I’d leave this earth behind, 
With all its weary things. 

I’d float upon the downy clouds 
That like a dream go by, 

And roam about among the stars 
That gem the bright blue sky. 

I'd mount the breeze, and wing my way 
To those bright worlds above, 

Where angels, through the live-long day, 

' Are singing songs of love. 

Sometimes I’d hover round the friends, 
I love so well below, 

And sing to them my sweetest songs, 
And try to soothe their wo. 

And when from earth they’re called away, 
Together we would roam, 

Through bowers that bloom forever bright, 
In our eternal home. 

A day is coming soon, my child, 
When even thou may’st rise, 

And, borne on wings oi dazzling light, 
Shalt reaci: those glorious skies. 

And there, where flowers unfading bloom, 
And loved ones never die, 

Shalt thou, with angels, sing sweet songs, 
Of preise to God Most High. 8. C. B. T. 

Fair Haven Conn. 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 


What sounf is this, that gently falls 
Upon the quiet air?’ 

It is the Sabbath bell, that calls 
Men to the house of prayer ; 

For there God promises to meet 

All those who worship at his feet. 

Yes! listen to that chime, my love, 
Sweeter than earthly song, 

It tells us of that home above, 
Where we shall praise ere long ; 

For if we serve our God below, 

With heavenly harps our songs shall flow. 

On earth the Sabbath soon is o’er, 
The day we love is done; 

In heaven there shall be night no more, 
For God will be our sun. 

The happy soul in Jesus blest, 

Enjoys an endless day of rest. 

How gracious has our Father been, 
In giving Sabbaths here, 

To rest our hearts ; like pastures green 
The weary flocks that cheer. 

Oh let us thank him for his day, 

And find it sweet to praise ont pray. 


Mary Lundie Duncan. 
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